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Hope, folding her wings, looked backward and 
became regret. GrorGE Exior. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE DISCONTENTED VIOLETS. 
BY MARION C. CUTLER. 
an upper embankment, near a hand- 


N 
6) some colonial house, grew a large bed 
of beautiful violets. 

Presently a white violet murmured: ‘Oh, 
dear! How tired we all get staying here day 
after day, with nothing to see but the sun and 
no one to take any notice of us in this back 
yard!”’ 

“Nothing to watch but that lilae-bush yonder, 
as it prepares to blossom,” echoed another. 

“And I am so weary seeing those tiger-lilies 
by that window,” joined the third. 

“Do not complain so much, dear little friends,”’ 


interrupted a handsome dog-tooth violet that 
had strayed in upon them. ‘I’m sure some 
one will take notice of you all sooner or later, 
but certainly not if you are so unhappy.” 

Just then the family pet, a white and brown 
English setter, came in sight. - The violets hung 
their heads with fear and trembling lest the 
dog should step upon or dig them up. They 
were startled by a voice saying faintly, but 


fervently: “‘Grousedale, go back! Go back 
quickly! Do not step on my precious flowers.” 
As the animal retraced his_ steps, they 


looked up, not only thankful to be spared, but 
to find that some one had actually taken notice 
of them, and then, when they saw the pale face 
of the invalid child at the window, they thought 
of growing only for her. 

Two little girls came hand in hand toward 
the garden bed. ‘Constance, you pick a few 


for your teacher in the kindergarten and I— 
Oh, there goes papa! Call him quickly and give 
him a few to put in a vase at the office this 
afternoon. I’ll take some in the house for the 
nurse to give Janet. It won’t be very long 
before she will be able to come out and play 
with us and the flowers once more. How: she 
has watched them grow every day, hasn’t she, 
Constance?”’ was what the violets’ overheard as 
the two girls walked away. 

They saw the cook look out the kitchen win- 
dow, and, as they wondered what she could 
want, they heard her say to her friend, ‘There, 
ain’t thim jist grand, Bridget Flannigan?”’ 

“Oh, jist foine! An’ phat a grand shmell, 
Mary Ellen!’ 

“Grand! Why, grand ain’t no name for ’t. 
They jist shmell to heavin’, an’ they are sich 
comfort to Miss Janet!” 
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When the sun went down, the violets talked 
among themselves concerning the happy day 
they had spent. 

“Tt’s too bad we started the day complain- 
ing,”’ one frankly whispered. 

“Ves,” responded the dog-tooth violet. ‘And 
do you see that by making others happy you 
have been happy yourself ?”’ 

Each began to meditate, and 
drooped their heads and fell asleep. 


soon they 


GOLDENROD. 


MipsuMMER music in the grass, 
The cricket and the grasshopper; 
- White daisies and red clover pass; 
The caterpillar trails her fur 
After the languid butterfly; 
But green and spring-like is the sod 
Where autumn’s earliest lamps I spy,— 
The tapers of the goldenrod, 


This flower is fuller of the sun 
Than any our pale north can show; 
It has the heart of August won, 
And scatters wide the warmth and glow 
Kindled-at summer’s mid-noon blaze, 
Where gentians of September bloom, 
Along October’s leaf-strewn ways, 
And through November’s paths of gloom. 


Lucy Larcom. 


For Every Other Sunday, 


THEODORE MAY’S USE OF TACT. 
BY LEANDER 8S, KEYSER, 


Part IT, 

HE next morning the boy was consid- 
erably “spruced up,” but not so much 
as to excite the proprietor’s suspicions. 

Theodore did his work so well the first day that 
Mr. Carp was delighted with him. He was not 
afraid of any kind of work, and could turn his 
hand from sweeping the floor or washing the 
windows to playing little runs on the pianos, 
In the evening Mr, Carp told his wife that he 
had found a “diamond in the rough,’ and that 
she should come down to the store some day 
and see his “‘new boy.’”’ She did so, and was 
as much delighted with Theodore as Mr. Carp 
himself was. 

One thing gratified the proprietor greatly, 
and that was the rapid improvement in the 
appearance of the boy, who was soon as neat 
and trig as he could be and do the work that 
was required of him. , 

“You can’t fool me on a boy,” Mr. Carp told 
his wife. ‘‘I know human nature. I could see 
the diamond under the rough exterior the first 
time I set my eyes on Theodore May.” 

Of course the boy did not undertake to do 
too much. Mr. Carp always attended to the 
sale of instruments, though he gave Theodore 
instructions in regard to prices, qualities, and 
so on. When the vacation was nearly over, 
the proprietor decided to take a few days’ leave, 
to attend to some business in another part of 
the State. 

“‘T don’t expect you to sell any pianos while 
I’m gone, Theodore,” said Mr, Carp, just be- 
fore starting on his journey; ‘‘but don’t let any 
one go away without making him promise to 
come in and buy when J return. Talk up the 
instruments and thrum the keys as well as you 
can, to show the quality of the tones.”’ 

“THl do my best, sir,” replied Theodore, 
smilingly. 

On the second day after the proprietor’s de- 
parture an elderly gentleman and a young lady 


entered the store. Theodore’s heart gave a 
bound, for he recognized them at once. They 
had been in the store a week before, and Mr. 
Carp had tried all the tactics at his command 
to sell them a piano, but had failed, They 
wanted a little more time to look around, and 
would probably come again. Now here they 
were, and Theodore knew that his opportunity 
had come. 

“Can I do anything for you?” Theodore in- 
quired, stepping briskly forward. 

“T’d like to see the boss,” the man said. 

“He is out of the city for a few days. Per- 
haps I can serve you.” 

“T hardly know,” looking at the boy sharply. 
“T want to look at the piano we examined a 
week ago. But maybe you don’t handle the 
pianos.” 

“T shall be glad to show you any instrument 
in the store. Come this way. This is the 
piano you were looking at.” 

“Yes, this is the one,” said the young lady. 
“Tsn’t it lovely?” 

“Tt’s about the best piano in the store, isn’t 
it?”’ asked the old man. E 

“Tt is very good, but not the best,” said the 
young salesman, 

“Can you play a tune on it?” 

Theodore was now in his element, His music 
lessons at the college now served him a good 
purpose, He sat down to the instrument, and 
played one of the best pieces he knew. 

“That was about the prettiest thing I ever 
heard,” exclaimed the man in great glee. “Why, 
the instrument sounds better than it did the 
other day when Mr, Carp played on it!”’ 

“T have a piano over here that I should like 
to show you,” said the young clerk, rising and 
going to an instrument that was the pride 
of Mr, Carp’s heart. Theodore sat down and 
played a half-dozen selections without stopping. 
He was more than ever in his element before 
that elegant instrument, and his customers 
stood by, listening in a kind of rapture, watching 
his nimble fingers flying over the keyboard. 


When he turned to the old man an dhis daughter ~ 


tears stood in their eyes. 

“Polly, would you prefer this instrument?” 
the old man asked. : 

“OQ papa, do you think you could afford to 
get it?” the girl cried. ‘It would be the hap- 
piest day of my life if I could have a piano like 
that!” i 

“Then you shall have it, Polly, whatever it 
costs.” 

That was Theodore May’s day of triumph. 
The second day after, he showed up another 
instrument with so much energy and skill that 
he made a second sale. 

On Mr. Carp’s return, Theodore handed him 
two good-sized checks, and remarked, with a 
bland smile: 

“Mr. Carp, the next time you want to sell 
a first-class piano, call on one of the college 
dudes on the hill!” 

Mr. Carp was greatly surprised to find that 
he had, in spite of himself, hired a college boy; 
but, in view of the good service he had received, 
he was not angry. After he had recovered his 
breath, he even said: 

“Good for you, Theodore! I want to hire 
you right now for your next vacation; and [ll 
raise your wages ten dollars a month, too.” 


The End. 


The aphorism, ‘Whatever is, is right,” would 
be as final as it is lazy, did it not include the 
troublesome consequence that nothing that ever 
was, was wrong. CHarues Dickens. 


_A proud heart and a lofty mountain are never : 


fruitful. GrorGE Extor. © 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BOY AND THE BEAR. 
BY MARY MURKLAND HALEY. 


HIS is the story of a boy who did not 
know whether he was a coward or not 
till he was tried. 

It happened in a little New Hampshire town, 
in which no sensible bear would think of show- 
ing the tip of his nose to-day; but this was so 
long ago that the boy has grown to be a man, 
with tall boys of his own. 

Alec Hunsden used to confide to his mother 
—he would not have mentioned it to any one 
else—his fear that he would not have courage 
to*meet danger. 

“T believe, mother, if I should come oma 
bear or a wild Indian when I was alone, I should 
run away.” 

“And that,’’ laughed his mother, “seems to 
me altogether the most sensible thing a boy 
could do.” 

“Mother,” said indignant Alec, “I’m almost 
aman!” This was when he was fourteen. 

One day he went partridge-shooting on the 
mountain back of his house, He had his five- 
year-old brother Tom with him, He did his 
shooting with a single-barrelled shot-gun. 


Walking carelessly around a big boulder, fif- — 


teen feet high or more, they came suddenly on 
a bear with two cubs. 

The little brother promptly began to scream, 
and hung himself about Alec’s legs in a manner 
to hamper him most effectively. The bear rose 
and faced them, showing her teeth. 

_“Now, if I fire bird-shot at her,” Alec rea- 
soned,—only it was much quicker than words, 
—T shouldn’t hurt her, and it would only make 
her angry. Perhaps she’ll let me get Tom off 
if we don’t make too much fuss. 
of any notion she might take, I’ll be ready to 


-do the best thing that’s left me.” 


So he said sternly, ‘Keep still, Tom!” Then 


‘hé took out his ramrod, and loaded the gun 


with that, and presented arms and waited. 

‘The bear began to edge away, still eyeing them 
and snarling. Backward and still backward she 
retreated, finally getting herself out of sight in 
the bushes, ; 

Then those boys ran toward home as fast as 
the big one could get the little one along. 

Safe in their own orchard, Alec sat down to. 
think it over. 


“Tf that bear stays round there, Tom won’t — 


dare go out of sight of the house all summer. 


I don’t know as I shall myself. And there’s — 


the ten-dollar bounty for killing one, and a 
good skin is worth maybe twenty dollars. 
got to have that bear!” 

The men were all away. Alec went into the 
shed where he knew there was ammunition. 
He loaded his gun with bullets. 

“Tom,” he said, ‘‘you needn’t say anything 
to mother about the bear yet. You stay out 
round the barn and play. If I’m not back by 
dinner-time, then you can tell mother I’ve gone 
to shoot the bear, and you go over and get Mr. 
Chadsey, and take him up to the big boulder. 
No, don’t you ery. The bear won’t hurt me. 
I can run faster than she can, you know.” — 

Alec didn’t find the bear, and he came back 
by dinner-time, because he knew his mother 
would be frightened. But he went out a good 


many other days to hunt; and, by the time he — 
had found that bear, or another that looked — 


like her, he had quite forgotten to worry about 
being a coward. 


\ 


But, for fear 


I’ve 


\ 


ny 
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_ For Every Other Sunday. 


JESUS, THE HAPPY CHILD. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Tue story of the little child, 
Who lived in Nazareth’s bright town, 
Has evermore the heart beguiled, 
To spread abroad its dear renown; 
The lovely pictures come to view, 
Of how beside the cottage-door, 
He played—and had a childhood true— 
Such as may bless the humble poor! 


The children in his presence sweet 
Must oft have lingered at their play, 
And chased each other up the street, 
Or wandered in the fields so gay; 
And birds that flew in beauty bright, 
And fairest flowers growing wild, 
Must long have been his choice delight, 
And shown their goodness to the child! 


_And sweet religion was to him 
_ The thought of Father love and care; 
And all about in twilight dim, 

He’d hear the world repeat faith’s prayer; 
The stars would show eternal love, 

As there they flamed in sky so deep, 
They’d whisper of the home above, 

And give their golden word to sleep! 


His days had glory of the sun, 
The joy of birds in summer bower; 
The boy in glee would laugh and run, 
¥ And fill with pleasure every hour; 
The thought of him is music dear, 
That has to service sweet beguiled 
The heart of children many a year, 
To be as true as that glad child! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HUMA’S SHADOW. 


BY R. B. BUCKHAM. 


MONG the Arabians there is a very an- 
cient legend, to the effect that away 
on the farthest confines of the great 

desert which forms a portion of their country 
‘there.is a8 mountain by the name of Qaf. This 
mountain is reported to be a strange and mys- 
terious place in many ways, but the most 
unusual thing about it is the fact that it is 
inhabited by the bird Huma. 

Now the ancient story goes on to say that 
+ this bird is large and tall and lank, much after 
the fashion of the bittern, with long legs and 
enormous wings, and that it often flies back 
and forth about the mountain. Its plumage, 
too, is peculiar, so that, if it should be seen, 
it would be readily recognized. But the re- 
markable thing about it is that, if its shadow 
should ever happen to fall upon one, no mat- 
ter under what circumstances, that man would 
one day wear a crown. 

The report is that in early days many went 
out in search of the mountain Qaf and its 
wonderful occupant. Men, lads, and young 
boys alike, in their fervor to be crowned as 
kings, spent large portions of their lives in 
the attempt to trace the fabled bird to its 
nesting-place, and contrive to come under its 
shadow, but all in vain. Though the legend 
has survived for so many years, no one has 
ever been known, or even as much as believed, 
‘to have been successful in falling in with the 
Huma, and so having gained a crown. If 
any did in reality lend themselves to such a 
search, what a bitter disappointment it must 
have been, after spending a lifetime on the 


burning sands of the desert, to be compelled 
to return home at last, baffled and defeated, 
with life wasted uselessly! 

So much for the Arabian legend. Whether 
it be true or no, it certainly has a lesson for 
us, well worth remembering. There is a method 
by which one may win a crown if he desires, 
and a better than any which the bird of the 
fable could possibly bestow; and it is to be 
sought and gained much more easily and pleas- 
antly, as well as with much more assurance 
of success, than by wandering unceasingly 
in a burning, barren desert. 

We are told by the good book of old—and 
we know it therefore to be true—that they 
who are faithful and loyal and constant and 
sincere here in their devotion to and _ service 
of the King of kings shall one day wear a 
crown of victory. It may be a great and glori- 
ous thing to wear a monarch’s royal robes, and 
constantly receive the homage and attention 
of men; but it is likewise grand beyond ex- 
pression to be permitted to be among the com- 
pany of the worshippers of a Father of an In- 
finite Majesty. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A JUNE SURPRISE. 


BY FANNY D. BERGEN. 


often told stories to her little boy. Some 

of the stories he liked best were ones that 
had been in his mother’s school reader when 
she was a little girl. One of these old school- 
book stories was such a great favorite that 
Jack had asked for it, and heard it, scores of 
times. It was about a very good little boy 
named George. 

Once when George’s mother was ill he went 
out into the woods to gather some fallen limbs 
to burn for fuel, for George and his mother 
were very poor. While gathering the wood 
and breaking it up into pieces which he could 
tie into a bundle to carry. home, George sud- 
denly found a small patch of wild strawberries. 
He picked all the berries that were ripe, and 
put them in a little heap on some fresh green 
leaves. They looked so beautiful and tempt- 
ing! George carefully divided them into two 
piles, thinking to himself, ‘One-half I will 
take to mother, the other I will eat myself.’ 
But, after they were divided, each heap looked 
so very small that he could not bear to eat one, 
and therefore have so few to take to his sick 
mother, 

Then, being careful not to bruise any of the 
scarlet, fragrant berries, he put all together, 
saying, “I will eat just one, and take all the 
rest to mother.” But, as he reached to take 
one, something made him change his mind 
and say, “‘No, I will not take a single one: all 
shall be kept for my mother.” 

The story went on to tell how the good son 
got home, made a fire and boiled the tea-kettle, 
after which he made a nice cup of hot tea, and 
toasted some bread, which he carried in to his 
mother. Then he told her to wait a moment 
before eating, as he had a surprise for her. 
Quickly he returned with the beautiful red 
berries on their bed of pretty green leaves. 
Of course the sick mother was delighted; and, 
when she found that George had saved every 
one of the delicious fruits for her, she was over- 
joyed, —~ 

Well, as I said, Mrs Lete had told and re- 
told this simple story to Jack ever since he 
could talk; and, as you will see, it 
deep into his heart. 


ee LETE’S mother was an invalid. She 


had sunk 


One fair June Sunday, Jack came to’ his 
mother’s door calling, ‘‘Shut your eyes tight, 
mother, ve got a beautiful surprise for you!” 
The eyes were shut tight until Jack, standing 
close by the lounge, said with great joy in 
his voice, ‘Now open your eyes!’ Mrs. Lete 
opened her eyes, and there stood her little boy 
beaming with the consciousness of having emu- 
lated the George of his beloved story, holding 
in his outstretched hands a great bowl of straw- 
berries. Some, almost full-grown, were -white 
with a rosy blush that told how two or three 
more days in the warm, growing weather would 
have matured them; others, much smaller, were 
greenish-white, while others still were only tiny 
green things that would have required many 
days to ripen. 

Jack’s father had one day called his atten- 
tion to a neglected strawberry bed in one corner 
of the large yard that extended back of the 
house into which the Letes had recently moved. 
This bed had been carefully weeded and hoed, 
and the plants had been growing and blossom- 
ing luxuriantly. Jack had watched them day 
by day; and, when at last he saw many fruits 
peeping forth between the shining leaves, he 
had gathered every one that he thought large 
enough. Without tasting one~he hurried to 
his mother’s couch to give her a surprise, and 
you may be sure he did. 

She was horrified at sight of the fruit which, 
if allowed to ripen properly, would have made 
many a delicious dish for supper. But the dis- 
appointment that began to creep over poor 
Jack’s countenance called to mind the anec- 
dote of Sir Isaac Newton and his poor little 
dog Diamond, so with what grace she could 
she accepted the offering, explaining how the 
berries could not be eaten. Jack, of course, was 
sorry, and learned that caution must be used 
even in giving pleasant surprises. 

It seems that once when Mrs. Lete had re- 
peated the story of George and the wild straw- 
berries, she had told her little boy of a cer- 
tain kind of delicious cultivated strawberry that 
she remembered in her grandfather’s garden. 
The color of this particular variety was white. 
Probably when Jack saw the fruit in his own 
bed turning white, he had eoncluded that they 
were of the kind his mother had known and 
been fond of when she was a little girl. 

I don’t believe that Mrs. Lete really cared 
much after all for the wasted strawberries, for | 
she had a memory of something far better and 
more lasting than either red or white straw- 
berries, and that was the loving thought of 
her little son. 


BOOKS. 


HAVE friends whose society is delightful 

to me, persons of all countries and all ages, 

distinguished in war, in council, and in 
letters. Easy to live with, always at my com- 
mand, they come at my call, and return when 
I desire them: they are never out of humor, 
and they answer all my questions with readiness. 
Some present before me, in review, the events 
of past ages. Others reveal to me the secrets 
of nature,—these teach me now how to live, 
and those how to die; these dispel my melan- 
choly by their mirth, and amuse me by their 
sallies of wit, and some there are who prepare 
my soul to suffer everything, to desire nothing, 
and to become thoroughly acquainted with 
itself. As a reward for such services, they re- 
quire only a corner of my little house, where 
they may be sheltered from the depredations 
of their enemies.—Selected. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE TIDE. 
BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


Hourran, I say, for the rising tide 
In the heart of youth to-day, 

That’s sweeping in from the ocean wide 
With the strength of life’s affray! 

O watcher, what do you hope for more 
Than the song of youth that shows 
How the sea of faith on an empty shore 

To the inner harbor flows? 


O rising tides, to the isles of youth 
What a wondrous boon are ye! 

Ye bring the ships of a larger truth 
With their freight from o’er the sea. 

A message, too, from the lands afar 
And a promise from the sky 

Proclaim what joys in the future are 
While the tides are rising high. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DAISY AND HER 
BY LAURA 


BANTAM CHICKENS. 
N. SMEAD. 

AISY was ten years old. Her birthday 
came on a pleasant day in June. She 
woke up bright and early, and, after 

dressing herself, ran downstairs and found her 
mother. 

“Q mamma,” she said eagerly, “I do want 
something very, very badly; and, if you get 
me any birthday present at all, will you get 
me this?” 


“Tell me what it is, Daisy, and I will see 


if I can get this thing which you are so anxious 
to have,”’ replied her mother, smiling. 

“Well, then, it is a eute little bantam hen 
and rooster and some bantam eggs, so that I 
can hatch out some dear little bantam chickens,” 
said Daisy. 

‘TJ will see, dear, after breakfast, if Mr. Brown 
has any bantams to sell. You and I will go 
over together. How will that do?” 

“That will-be fine, dear mamma; and thank 
you so much for my birthday present,’’ Daisy 
said, twining her arm lovingly around her 
mother’s waist. 

After breakfast was over and mamma could 
be spared, the two put on their hats and started 
for Mr. Brown’s. Mr. Brown kept fowls of all 
kinds,—hens, turkeys, ducks, and even one or 
two peacocks, one of which met Daisy and her 
mother at the gate, and, spreading its lovely 
tail, advanced proudly before them up the walk 
toward the house. 

It happened that Mr. Brown did have ban- 
tams for sale, and, what was nicest of all, he 
had one eute little Seabright bantam which 
wanted to set. This little bantam Daisy at 
once begged her mamma to buy, and so it was 
put into a basket with a dear little bantam 
rooster for company. In a bag Mrs. Brown 
placed thirteen tiny eggs to place under the 
bantam hen. 

On their arrival home Daisy got a box full 
of nice, clean straw, and placed it in a quiet 
spot in an old shed. Then mamma helped her 
put the eggs in the nest. They were very care- 
ful not to crack the eggs, as even the tiniest 
crack would prevent them from hatching, 

When it was all ready, the bantam hen was 
put into the box on the eggs; and she soon 
settled herself daintily down so as to cover 
every one, and keep them nice and warm. 

Every morning Daisy went out to feed her 
hen. She would put the dish down and call, 
“Biddy, Biddy, Biddy,” and pretty soon the 
little hen would come running out to get some- 
thing to eat. 


MORNING PRAYERS, BACH HOUSEHOLD. 


The little rooster seemed very lonely all by 
himself in the yard, and sometimes he would go 
in and stand near the nest where his little mate 
was so patiently sitting. 

Daisy spent lots of her time visiting with 
the bantam rooster and hen, because it was 
vacation, and she did not have to go to 
school. ; : 

One day she went out to feed her hen, as 
usual; and, as the little hen did not come to 
get the food, she went into the shed and stood 
by the nest. She heard a tiny noise, “‘peep, 
peep,”’ as she stood there. Running into the 
house, she cried: 

“Q mamma, I heard something go ‘peep, 
peep,’ as I went into the shed just now!” 

“Tt must be that'the chickens have hatched,” 
said mamma. 

So they both hurried out, and mamma heard 
something go ‘‘peep, peep,” too. 

“Tf we stand very quiet, maybe one of the 
little chickens will- poke its head out,” mamma 
said. So they stood as quiet as mice. Sure 
enough, a little yellow bantam chicken appeared 
from under it’s mother’s wing. 

It was very small and cunning, and Daisy 
was afraid that it would go back under its 
mother, so she held her breath. Just then its 
black little eyes caught sight of them, and, 
sure enough, it scurried back. 

The next day the little bantam mother 
proudly led her brood into the yard, and the 
little rooster had all the company he wanted 
from that time on, 

The mamma and papa bantams both scratched 
for worms for their brood. The papa would 
find a nice fat worm and call the mamma, who 
would go “‘cluck, cluck, cluck,” in a very ex- 
cited way; and up would run the little baby 
bantams, each eager for a share. 

The little chickens grew up, and Daisy had 
quite a family of bantams in time. Hach year 
she raised more and more bantams, until at 
last her family grew so large that her mother 
said she had better find some nice homes for a 
few of them. So Daisy sold several pairs to 
her little friends, getting quite a few dollars 
for them. 


-at Luneburg. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GREAT COMPOSERS. 


No. V. Johann Sebastian Bach. 
BY BLANCHE A. STEVENSON. 


HIS is the story of Johann Sebastian 
Bach, one of the greatest of the masters 
of music. He was born in Eisenach, 

Germany, on March 21, 1685, and came from 
a family of remarkable musicians. During his 
early childhood his surroundings were full of 
musical inspiration. His father gave him 
violin lessons, and he soon showed that he was 
unusually gifted, even for a Bach. 

The Bach family was a happy one, and his 
mother’s influence had a lasting effeet upon the 
little boy. When he was nine years old, both 
his parents died, and the home was broken up. 

Sebastian (he was always called by his 
middle name) went to live with his older 
brother, who was married and lived in Ohrdruf. 
This brother taught him all the music he knew; 
but the child was a genius, and his brother was 


“not, so he thirsted for more knowledge. 


His brother had many children of his own 
and very little. money on which to support 
them, so Sebastian, when he was fifteen years 
old, obtained a position in St. Michael’s Church 
He sang very well, and therefore 
had no trouble in getting a position in the choir. 

During the three years he spent there his 
musical genius developed rapidly. Reinken, 
a famous organist, played in Hamburg at that 
time, and so great was Bach’s love for music 
that he often journeyed there on foot to hear 
the master play. 

After one of these visits to Hamburg, he 
started home with empty pockets, dreaming 
of the beautiful melodies he had just heard. 
Growing very hungry, he paused to rest at 
the door of an inn. Suddenly a window just 
above him opened quickly, and some one threw 
out two herrings’ heads, and each contained a 
Danish ducat. He promptly bought his.dinner, 
and always felt grateful to his unknown bene- 
factor. 

When Bach was eighteen, he became organ- 
ist of the new church in Arnstadt. He was 
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A SUMMER AFTERNOON. 


there four years; but on account of his obsti- 


nacy he did not get along with the authorities, 
and left to become organist of another church, 
where he was more independent and successful. 

At this time he married his cousin, Maria 
Barbara Bach. They had several children, and 
the picture shows the family having morning 
prayers, Bach at the piano and the little ones 
singing. 

When he was thirty-two, Bach became 
Capellmeister in the service of Prince Leopold 
The young prince and Bach 
became very intimate friends; and, whenever 
the prince travelled, the Capellmeister must go 


also. When Bach returned from one of these 
journeys, he found his wife had died. He 
afterward married a young singer, Anna 
Wilken, who made him very happy. 4 

From 1723 to the end of his life, Bach lived 
in official honor at Leipsic and composed some 
of his greatest works. 

As he grew older, he met with misfortunes, 
and his eyes troubled him excessively, until 
finally he became totally blind. A short time 
before he died, his sight came back, so that he 
could see the faces of his children once more. 

On July 28, 1750, the great master fell asleep 
for the last time. 


No one but a poltroon will boast that he never 
was afraid, MarsHau LANNES, 


1OD’S THOUGHTS. 
Gop has a thought for the maple; 
Lo! there is the thought, the tree. 
What is God’s thought for the granite? 
Look at the granite and see. 


What God thinks of the grass 
Ts told by the cool, green sod; 
The rose, unfolding its petals, 
Discloses a thought of God. 


His thought for the butterfly 
Is writ on the insect’s wings; 
The word he speaks to the skylark 
You hear when it soars and sings. 


We think we are more than the flower, 
More than the tree or sod; 

But, say, do we live our lives 
As true as the thought of God! 


D. M. HEeNpERsSoN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE RUSSIAN PEASANTS. 
BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


F you should pass through a typical Russian 
village, you would see a long straggling 
street with wooden houses on each side. 

These are the peasants’ cottages, formed of 
logs of wood placed crosswise, with moss stuffed 
in the crevices. There are generally three 
windows, from two to three feet square. 

In the corner qf the room, and occupying 
about one-fourth of it, is a brick stove which 
is really an oven, with a sort of flue serving as 
a chimney. 

There is very little work for the peasant in 
winter time. He may cut a small amount of 
wood, carry grain to town, or thresh his rye, 
and that is the extent of his labor. So like the 
bears he hibernates through the long, cold , 
days. Climbing on the top of his stove, he 
slumbers and snores, regardless of outside dis- 
comforts. 

The heat is tremendous, the room stifling; 
but none of these things seem to moye him. 

For those who cannot find a spot on the stove 
there is a shelf round the room, where twenty 
persons at a time will store themselves away, 
assuming an erect posture, their feet dangling 
down in a most uncomfortable manner. Still 
they sleep. 

Even if the luxury of a bed is indulged in, 
the peasants seldom take off anything but their 
coats and shoes. They are the dirtiest people 
that the sun ever shone upon: their persons and 
garments are reeking with filth and grease. 

The women are truly beasts of burden: the 
hardest kind of labor is imposed upon them. 
So they are rough and brawny in appearance, 
stolid of countenance, and uncouth in manners. 

Their voices, wild and unmusical in the ex- 
treme, are enough to waken the dead. Until 
accustomed to the discordant notes, you are 
apt to put your fingers in your ears to shut out : 
the harsh sounds, 

When dressed in gala attire, the women adorn 
themselves with a profusion of red handker- 
chiefs, fastening them about their heads and 
shoulders. 

The way they arrange the bodies of their 
dresses is simply ludicrous. ‘They tie a bandage 
of some sort immediately under their arms to 
form a waist, and, not content with that, fasten 
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their apron strings about a foot below, making 
two pouching waists. 

Like the Indians they carry their babies on 
their backs. There are so many children 
swarming around in every ‘direction, just like 
steps, it is a mystery how the very poor 
people find clothes for such a numerous progeny. 


Hemp and flax are extensively cultivated. 


The oil extracted from the seed of the former 
is an indispensable article of the peasant’s diet 
during the many fasts, which, taken in a lump, 
extend over at least half of the year. 

When not celebrating these fast days, the 
Russians are perfect gourmands. They prefer 
their fruit half ripe, their food only partially 
cooked, their black bread half baked and heavy 
as a lump of lead. 

Cabbages fixed in various ways, swimming in 
grease, with raw cucumbers by the half-peck, 
are considered a delightful repast. 

They do not appear to suffer from dyspepsia 
in spite of the load of uncooked and indigestible 
materials forced upon their poor stomachs. 

Russians have a perfect passion for cats. 
The tea-drinking establishments swarm with 
them. You will often see forty felines at a 
time, of all ages, sizes, colors, and breeds, climb- 
ing over the table, crawling up the backs and 
in the laps of the customers, giving forth vari- 
ous soul-harrowing shrieks and yells that might 
seem musical to uncultivated ears, but to us 
they were simply intolerable. 

In the north of Russia the forests occupy 
from 90 to 95 per cent. of the whole surface. 
The peasants build their cottages with timber, 
light their houses with firewood, make their 
household utensils, carts, etc., from it, wear 
shoes and manufacture mats for coverings from 
the mner bark of the lime-tree. 

In a corner of every house, opposite the door, 
is the “‘icon,” or sacred picture, to which every 
Russian bows when entering. There are icons 
everywhere, at the corners of the streets, on 
the bridges, in stores and churches. There is 
a continual bowing and scraping and doing 
reverence. No matter what your hurry may 
be, you must wait for all adorations of the 
sacred objects and pictures. 

Among the Russian peasants it is customary 
for the women to be several years older than 
their husbands. The reason for this is that 
parents keep their daughters unmarried as long 
as possible, in order that their work may ben- 
efit the home, while those who have sons seek 
a wife for them at a very early age, as married 
lads continue to live under the parental roof, 
bringing their wives there to labor for the 
family welfare. 

From the highest to the lowest the Russians 
are somewhat unreliable. You cannot lay an 
article down for a space, and be sure of find- 
ing it again, 

There is one thing no Russian will ever steal, 
and that is a cow. These animals are supposed 
to be under public protection. 

The townspeople who keep cows open their 
gates early in the morning and let them out. 
There is a certain barrier of the city to which 
the cows repair. At this place is a man blow- 
ing his horn. 
rived, he takes them to a pasture outside the 
limits, and watches them through the day. In 
the evening they are returned to the barrier, 
from whence the cows wend their way to their 
owners without fear of molestation. 

Every peasant is a carpenter, and knows 
how to frame, build, and fit up a house. An 
axe and a chisel are their tools, and with them 
it is astonishing what beautiful carvings and 
decorations can be produced. 


When all the animals have ar- 


Among the well-to-do Russians, funerals are 
very impressive. They are conducted in this 
manner. In front of the hearse, bearing shrines 
and burning tapers, walk a body of priests 
dressed in black robes. Their beards are long 
and flowing. The hearse is drawn by four 
horses, with black plumes waving on their 
heads and black drapery covering them from 
head to foot, leaving only their eyes visible. 

The coffin lies exposed on the top of the 
hearse, and is draped in a similar manner. 

Priests stand on the steps attached to the 
hearse, holding images of the Saviour over the 
coffin. Others follow in the rear, trying to 
comfort the friends and neighbors of the de- 
parted. 

The chief mourners chant in wild, monoto- 
nous tones as the procession moves toward the 
place of burial. 

All work ceases in the streets where the 
funeral passes. Rich and poor uncover their 
heads and bow low before the priests, uttering 
prayers for the repose of the dead. 

Over all sound the bells of the Kremlin, toll- 
ing, tolling, till the very air seems sobbing with 
its weight of misery. 

“ Sov’reign and slave, the high and low, 
Down to their beds of earth must go; 
Death laughs with scorn. ‘ Ah, ha!’ 
‘With me there is no pedigree.’ ”’ 


cries he, 


THE SONG OF THE CRICKETS. 


Unber the grass, in the bright summer weather, 
We little crickets live gayly together. 
When the moon shines, and the dew brightly 
glistens, 
All the night long you may hear if you listen, 
“Cheep! cheep! cheep!” 
We are the crickets that sing you to sleep. 


We have no houses to store up our treasure; 
Gay little minstrels, we live but for pleasure. 
What shall we do when the summer is over, 
When the keen frost nips the meadows of clover? 
“Cheep! cheep! cheep!” 
Under the hearthstone for shelter we creep. 
Emity Hountineron MILuer. 
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OUTWITTED BY SQUIRRELS. 
BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 


ANY years ago, when Bessie was.a little 

| V | girl and lived in Canada, she went one 
morning, with a number of other chil- 

dren, to gather butternuts. The butternut or- 
chard was about three-quarters of a mile away. 
The children had filled their baskets and were 
starting homeward, when Bessie’s brother dis- 
covered a pile of leaves under a tree. He began 
to poke it with a stick, and soon found that the 


leaves furnished a covering for about six quarts - 


of nicely shelled butternuts. Every one knows 
that it is not an easy task to extract a butter- 
nut meat whole, but the shells of these had 
been removed so carefully that hardly one was 
broken. 

This was too precious a treasure to leave un- 
cared for. The only thing to be done, however, 
was to go home with their load and return. 

A great number of squirrels lived in this or- 
chard; and, as soon as the heap of nuts was 
uncovered, the squirrels began to chatter, and 
their scolding continued until the children were 
well out of the woods. Anxious to secure their 
prize, they hurried home, emptied their baskets, 
and were soon on their way back to the butter- 
nut orchard. As they approached the woods, 
they listened for the squirrels; but not a sound 
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was heard. They rushed to the spot where 
they had left the heap of nut meats, and looked 


at each other in dismay. Not a nut meat was 


there. The squirrels had made good use of 
their time, and secured them all. 


Bessie’s father told her that the squirrels had 


shelled the nuts and covered them with leaves 
until they .could carry them to their nests. 
When they found that the children had dis- 
covered their treasure, they set to work to out- 
wit them; and they succeeded. 

The little wild creatures of the forest often 
display a patience and a perseverance we of 
larger intelligence might well imitate. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A MUFF STORY. 
BY A. E. JACOBS. 


cc HAT are you going to do to-day, 
Aunt Ellen?” 


“Tt’s Wednesday, and, as it is 
raining hard, you do not care to go out. So 
I think we will pack away the.furs for the 
summer; for I should like your help, Louise.” 

“T should like nothing better-than to go up 
into your big attic and put things away in the 
cedar chests.” 

“Put this old plaid shawl around your 
shoulders and fill your arms with muffs and 
coats and collars, and up we go.” Soon the 
two were on their way up the steep stairs, 
lantern in hand, as the great attic was only 
lighted by one ortaclow! wd that one was hung 
with festoons of cobwebs. 

“Your uncle’s fur coat goes in the first chest,” 
said Aunt Ellen, ‘‘and my cape and your 
cousin’s astrachan coat. I will put in a little 
camphor just to keep the stray moths away.” 

“Ough,” exclaimed Louise, suddenly, “what 
am I caught on?” 

“Just an old tin lantern which your grand- 
father used to use,” replied Aunt Ellen, taking 
Louise’s tangled sir out of the hook. “Tt’s 
such a pretty one, though, that I am going to 
have it cleaned and placed in the old-fashioned 
room downstairs; but where are the muffs?” 
she continued. 

“Here they are in a pile right together.” 

“Do you know what people first used muffs, 
Louise?” 

“No, I can’t begin to guess, unless it was 
the Russians.” 

“The Venetians of high rank first used them. 
I suppose they felt the cold more when it came, 
as they were used to so many months of heat. 
At first they were very small, and made of silks 


and velvets and lined with fur, while now and — 


then they fastened the ends together with a 
gold or jewelled pin.” 
“Oh, oh, they must have been lovely!” 


_eried Louise, her eyes flashing; for she dearly 


loved furs. | . 

“When your ani her was young they 
carried muffs the size of a flour barrel; and, if 
it slipped into the barrel easily, it was just in 
fashion, but, if it fitted too tightly, it was not 
in style, and had to be made smaller, at great 
expense of course. Your grandmother’s was 
made of ermine, and cost grandfather a pretty 
penny, he told me. I will show it to you by 
and by.” 

“T once saw a muff of the time of Louis 
XIV. which was made just to put little dogs 
into,” said Louise. “So I think that dogs 
could not then have had such cold noses as 
they do nowadays.” 

“The color of a muff used to mean much 
in the days of Charles IX.,’’ added Aunt Ellen; 


“for at that time black only could be worn 7 


; 
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by the common people, while the courtiers of 
the king always wore colored furs when they 
went out into the cold.” 

“Think how dreadful to be obliged to wear 
black, if one did not like the color!” said Louise, 


giving the spinning-wheel of her grandmother © 


a vigorous turn as she passed it. 

“And now we are finished with the pack- 
ing. I always dread it; but the work has gone 
merrily to-day, thanks to your help. And_I 
am going to give you, for your very own, this 
beautiful muff which was your dear grand- 
mother’s so long ago.” 

“Oh, my,’ cried Louise, ‘‘I never was so 
pleased with anything in all my life.” And 
the tears came into her eyes as she hugged the 
great muff in her arms. ‘To think of owning 
this furry thing which I have longed for ever 
since I heard there was one!’’ * And away she 
danced down the stairs, forgetting everything 
in her joy. 


For Every Other Sunday. - 
THE OAK LEAVES AND THE PANSIES. 
BY BERTHA E. BUSH. 


LONG time ago—so Polly. thinks, but 

to grandfather it seems only a very 

short time ago—Polly’s mamma was a 
little girl, and her father—that is grandfather, 
you know—told her this story. 

Once there were two little children who lived 
on a farm, and had very nice times playing out 
of doors together. One day their mamma 
ealled them to her, and gave them each a paper 
of little brown seeds. 

“There are some lovely flowers shut’ up in 
these seeds,” she told them, ‘and you may 
plant them just where you like.” 

The little brother and sister thought it very 
queer that flowers could be shut up in such 
tiny seeds. They were greatly pleased, and, 
taking hold of hands, trotted off at once to find 
a place to plant them, 

It was spring-time, and everything looked 
fresh and green. The plum-trees were white 
with blossoms like great snowballs. Over their 
heads the little new leaves on the trees stood 
out like beads on the network of branches against 
the bluesky. The children thought the prettiest 
trees were two little oaks which stood to- 
gether on the lawn and were beginning to spread 
out their pretty red tips like little fans. 

Here they made their flower-beds and planted 
the seeds. The little oak-trees were glad, and 
whispered to each other that they would take 
good care of them while the children were away. 

Every day and a dozen times a day the chil- 
dren ran out to see if their flowers were not 
coming up. At last two little green leaves did 
peep up out of the ground. The oak-leaves 
saw them first, and they were so glad that they 
danced up and down on the trees. They could 
hardly wait for the little brother and sister to 
come, 

Next day there were more little plants, and 
soon they covered the bed. So the spring went 
on, The small red leaves on the little oaks 
grew large and green, The plants in the bed 
grew, too. Soon buds came on them; and then, 
as sure as you live, there were purple and blue 
and yellow pansies! 

They nodded their bright little heads to the 
leaves above them, and sent out delicious fra- 
grance. The children shouted with delight, and 
the trees clapped their leaves together and 
made a great rustling. All summer long the 
bed was full of blossoms. Very nice talks they 

_and the oak leaves had together. . 
One morning when they woke up, they found 


‘ealled in a tremor of glee. 
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that the ash-trees over the way were turning 
a splendid yellow. 

“Where did you get your pretty dresses?’’ 
called the oak-trees. But the ash leaves had 
grown proud, and would not say a word. 

The nights were getting cold, and sometimes 
Jack Frost came around to spoil all the plants 
he could. Then the oak-trees would spread 
their leafy boughs to keep him from the pansies. 

Soon they saw that the butternut-trees and 
the box-elders and maples were all putting on 
gorgeous colors. The oak leaves were much 
surprised at this, and wished that they might 
change, too. 

Now they saw that, when a breeze came 
through the yellow leaves, it sent them down 
in showers. 

One morning the oak leaves found that they, 
too, were changing color, 

“We are turning! We are turning!” they 
But the pansies 
looked up tearfully. ‘‘Please don’t fly away 
and leave us,” they begged. 

So the oak leaves stayed on after all the others 
had gone. At last there came a day of bitter 
eold. A north wind was chilling the air, and 
strange white flakes came dropping down. The 
pansies shivered in their beds. 

“Let us go down and cover them up,” said the 
oak leaves. ‘“‘Yes, do come,” called the pansies. 

So the eak leaves flew down to their little 


_ friends to keep them warm and protect them 


through all the cold winter: 


A WEATHER RHYME, 


WHEN the weather is wet, 
We must not fret; 

When the weather is cold, 
We must not scold; 

When the weather is dry, 
We must not ery; 

When the weather is warm, 
We must not storm, 

But be thankful together, ~ 
Whatever the weather. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
OUR TOADS. 
BY MRS. A. M. MARRIOTT. 


SAY our toads, because we, Alma and I, 
I enjoyed watching them and feeding them 

one evening a few weeks ago. There were 
two of them, and I think their home must have 
been under the house or porch. 

We were sitting on the step outside of the 
door when Alma suddenly exclaimed, “O ma, 
see that toad!” 

I looked around, and there, not two feet 
away, was a large gray toad. He did not seem 
at all frightened on seeing us, and I took a 
stick and gently rubbed him on his back, He 
never moved, only seemed to look a little more 
solemn, if possible. 

I rubbed the top of his head, and was much 
surprised to find that he could draw the pro- 
tuberance over the eye down at will. When I 
would touch the other side, that side would 
drop down, and the other would resume its 
natural position. 

I smoothed him until he was tired, I presume; 
for all at once he put down his head, humped 
his back, and pushed the stick away. I rubbed 
him once or twice more, just to see what he 
would do; and finally he put his head down to 
the ground under his fore leg, and looked as if 
he said, ‘‘Oh, quit teasing me!” just like a 


little child tucking its face down under its arm. - 


Alma found a cricket, and killed it, and I 
offered him a piece between the points of a 


large pair of shears I had been using. When 
it came within his reach, he made a snap at 
it, and it vanished so quickly that I doubted 
whether he ate it or knocked it away. I soon 
saw by his actions he had swallowed it, and 
was conscious of some uneasy sensations in his 
interior. 

He would hold that big, broad mouth open, 
for all the world like a crack in a rubber ball, 
and then take that fore foot, so like a little 
hand, and clumsily wipe his mouth, leaving it 
eovered with dirt. This he did several times, 
wiping his throat also with that dear little 
hand. Finally, the cricket seemed to be satis- 
factorily disposed of. Then we fed him flies, 
which he would snap off the point of the scissors 
with a motion so quick that it was impossible 
for the eye to follow. He ate several. 

Suddenly Alma cried out, ‘“‘Why, there is 
another one!’? And, sure enough, a smaller 
and much darker-colored one came out to take 
the fresh air. This one seemed very much 
afraid of us, and would take no notice of us at 
all, only to hurry out of our way. The other 
one, too, had started off on a ‘“‘bug hunt,” and, 
instead of hopping, walked, and in the dusk 
reminded me of the clumsy way an elephant 
goes trudging along. 

We have not seen them since; but Alma still 
hopes every evening they will come back again, 
and she can have some more fun feeding and 
playing with her “dear toads.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW DOLLS ARE MADE. 
BY SARAH E, GANNETT. 
Leite asc I read in some child’s paper 


an account of a girl of twelve who acts 
as a doll doctor, going about from house 
to house to mend broken dolls. She fastens in 
straying legs and arms, puts back eyes into 
empty sockets, cements broken necks, paints 
cheeks from which the anxiously neat little 
mammas have serubbed off the pretty pink 
hue, and even mends torn clothing, and all for 
the sum of ten cents an hour for her services. 
As I read the story, I wondered if she and 
the little mammas of the dolls knew how dollies 
are made. Doctors ought always to know all 
about the make-up of their patients, you know; 
and so I am going to tell you a little about it. 
First, dolly’s head, of whatever material it 
is made, wax, porcelain, or composition, is 
formed by pouring the hot melted liquid into 
moulds of lead or plaster, and leaving it there 
awhile. As soon as it is cool enough to handle, 
another workman opens the mould-and_ pulls 
out the head. Such a looking thing as it is! 
But he scrapes it with a knife, rubs it with 
sandpaper, and, when it is as smooth as he can 
make it, he pops it into a bath of flesh-colored 
paint. When this is dry, a girl or boy paints 
the eyebrow, cheeks, and lips, and a man puts 
in the eyes. Then dolly’s head is all done but 
the wig, and you may be very sure that some 
nice girl has that to put on. Noone but a girl 
could arrange dolly’s hair as it should be done. 
Her arms and legs are made in the same way. 
Her body, if it is te be of kid or cloth, is cut out, 
stitched up on the machine, and stuffed with 
cork, hair, excelsior, or cotton. If she is a 
French doll, her body is made of the same 
material and in the same way as her head, 
Then the arms, legs, head, and body are stitched 
or strung together, and, presto! dolly is done. 
Now that I have told you how your dolls are 
made, I hope no little mother will ever try to 
study the anatomy of her child by pulling her 
to pieces, as I have known some girls to do, 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Every Other Sunday. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


Twick a year the workers in our Sunday 
Schools rally. They come together for cheer 
and courage, and for light along thé way. One 
occasion is the meeting in Anniversary Week at 
Boston, in that historic church known as King’s 
Chapel, which stands like a quiet island in great 
streams of human traffic. There in the tran- 
quillity of that inspiring place wise messages are 
given, 

The second rally-time is in the autumn, at 
various places, generally in New England.. The 
hospitality of some church reaches out and 
cordially gathers ministers, superintendents, and 
teachers who hold helpful consultations on im- 
portant subjects. These autumnal gatherings 
are particularly delightful. It is a kind of 
home coming, and there is a family spirit, as it 
were, running through everything. 

This year the faithful will assemble at Fair- 
haven, Mass., where a loyal son has reared a 
beautiful memorial to his mother, in the form of 
a church edifice, a parish house, and a parsonage. 
These three have. been. wrought out with un- 
stinted liberality. The rich chimes of the church 
tower will call together guests from far and near, 

The dates of the sessions are Wednesday 
evening and Thursday, October 26 and 27. It is 
to be hoped that a large representation will be 
on hand, and certainly that will be the case, 
judging from the attendance of recent years. 
Our Sunday Schools ought to see to it that dele- 
gates are chosen and sent. Sometimes it will 
be well worth paying the expenses of some in- 
dividuals, for they bring back information and 
inspiration, + 

The Sunday School is at the front with its 
demand for attention. .What will you do with 
it? It cannot stand still, it must not go back- 
ward, and there are many encouraging hopes for 
its improvement, The Sunday. School host. is 
an immense one in this country, looking over all 
denominations, ‘The Unitarian Sunday-School 
ranks are not large, but they have every reason 
to be alert, earnest, and progressive. Their 
banner should be in the lead. To achieve this 
result the rallying opportunities must be im- 
proved. 

The programme and all customary details as 
to the meetings will be sent through the usual 
channels. Let us make this autumnal meeting 
of 1904 a great success in every way. 


THE THREE THINGS. 
! ‘HREE things to love: courage, gentleness, 


affeetion, 
Three things to admire: 
nity, and gracefulness. 
Three things to hate: cruelty, arrogance, and 
ingratitude. 
Three things to delight in: beauty, frankness, 
and freedom. 
Three things to like: cordiality, good humor, 
and cheerfulness. 
Three things to avoid: 
and flippant jesting. 
Three things to cultivate: 
friends, and good humor. 
Three things to contend for: honor, country, 
and friends. 


Three things to govern: temper, tongue, and 
conduct. 


intellect, dig- 


idleness, loquacity, 


good books, good 


Envy, like flame, blackens that which is above 


ut and which it cannot reach. 
J. Prrir-Senn. 


This department has been found educational 
as well. as interesting. It is continued in this 
volume. with the hope that our young people will 
earnestly attempt the finding of the answers to the 
questions throughout the entire series. We offer 
prizes for the two leading sets of answers, To 
each winner will be given a bound volume of 
“Every Other Sunday” for the current year, 
1904-1905. . 


1. What is the first covenant recorded in the 
Bible between God and man? Where is it 
found? 

2. What token did Jehovah give of a second 
covenant with the same man? Where is this 
recorded in the Bible? 

3. To what country did the early Hebrews 
wander? 

4. Under what leader? 

-5. Where do we find the story of the angels 
of God ascending and descending a ladder? 

6. From what, king of Israel is dee said to 
be descended? 

7. In which gospel is ike story of the wise 
men’s visit to the infant Jesus? ; 

8. In which gospel the story of the announce- 
ment of his birth to the shepherds? . 

9. About how old was Jesus when he made 
his first visit to the temple? 

10. Where in the Old Testament is the proph- 
ecy that out of Bethlehem ‘“‘shall one come 
forth unto me that is to be a ruler in Israel”? ~ 


Answers will appear Oct. 23, 1904. 


LETTER-BOX. 


é PEPPERELL, MAss. 

Dear Editor,—I feel as if I had known you for a 
long time, as I read your little paper; and I cannot meee 
you how much I enjoy it. 

I love to get the puzzles out, and I think the stories 
are fine. — 

I do not see where you get all the pretty stories to 
put in it. 

The paper is all so nice that I don’t know which part 
of it I like the best. 

I think that it has just the right name, and I guess 
all our Sunday School think it is a very interesting 
paper. 

I hope some day I may be able to meet you and shake 
hands with you. Your sincere friend, 


CORINNE WHITE. | 


LORD MACAULAY’S RIDDLE, 


EVEN so great a statesman and author as Lord 
Macaulay found pleasure in the amusement of chil- 
dren.. The following riddle is said to have been written 


by him to amuse the little English girls and boys he — 


knew : — 
Come, let us look at it élosely : 
*Tis a very ugly word, 
And one that makes us shudder 
Whenever it is heard, 


a 


It mayn’t be always wicked, 
It must be always bad, 

And speaks of sin and suffering 
Enough to make one mad. 


They say it is a compound word, 
And that is very true; 
And then’ they decompose it, 
Which, of course, they are free to do. 


If of the dozen letters 
We take off the first three, 
We have the nine remaining 
As sad as they can be. 


For, though it seems to make it less, 
In fact, it makes it more; 

For it takes the brute creation in, 
Which was left out before. 


Let’s try if we can’t mend it: 
’Tis possible we may 

If only we divide it 

- In some new-fashioned way. 


Instead of three and nine, 
Let’s make it four and eight: 
You’ll say it makes no difference,— 
At least, not very great. 


But only see the consequence : 
That's all that need be done 
To change this mass of sadness 

To unmitigated fun. 


It clears off swords and pistols, 
Revolvers, bowie-knives, 

And all the horrid weapons 
By which men lose their lives. 


It awakens holier voices; 
And now joyfully is heard 
The native sound of gladness, 
Compressed in one glad word. 


Yes, four and eight, my friends, 
Let that be yours and mine, 
Though all the host of demons 
Delight: in three and nine. 4 
a ia Ledger. 


CONUNDRUMS II., Thin Iv. 


Ir I were in the sun and you were out of it, what 
would the sun become ? 

Wuat is it that works when it plays, and plays when 
it works ? ; 

Wuicu of the stars would be subject to the game 
laws? : 


AT SCHOOL AND AT HOME. 


My teacher doesn’t think I read 
So very special well. 
She’s always saying, ‘What was that 
‘Last word?” and makes me spell, 
And then pronounce it after her, 
As slow as slow ean be. 
“You’d better take a little care,””— 
That’s what she says to me,— 
“Or else I’m really ’fraid you'll find, 
Some one of these bright days, 
You’re way behind the primer class.” 
That’s what she says to me. 


But, when I’m at my grandpa’s house, 
He hands me out a book, 

And lets me choose a place to read; 
And then he’ll sit and look - 

At me, and listen, just as pleased! 
I know it from his face. 

And when I read a great, long word, 
He’ll say, ‘‘ Why, little Grace, . 

You'll have to teach our district school, 
Some one of these bright days! — 

Mother, you come and hear this child,” 
That’s what my grandpa says. 


St. Nicholas. 
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